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SURSUM CORDA 


By EDWARD PERRINE 
Rahway (New Jersey) High School 
TEACHER was once asked what 
he taught. “‘Pupils,”’ he replied 
laconically. ‘‘No!"’ came the 
rejoinder of the questioner. 
“That is not what I meant. I want to 
know what subject you teach.’ The tea- 
cher smiled. “I’m afraid that I'm going 
to be a bit difficult,” he replied. ““You 
really don't teach a subject,”’ he continued, 
“you offer it as bait to get boys and girls 
into your classroom.” 

An ancient principle in the field of law 
has been “Caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware.’ The classic example of this 
principle is the story of the man who 
bought a horse and later found out that 
the horse was blind in one eye. The buy- 
er resorted to legal action. The judge in 
handing down the verdict remarked, “You 
selected the horse yourself. therefore you 
purchased it at your own risk.’ The buy- 
er then turned to the man who had sold 
him the horse and said, “Well, if that’s 
the case, this will be the last horse I will 
ever buy from you.” 

Teachers of elective subjects find them- 
selves confronted with a similar situation 
today. They are in the position of one 
who has something to sell. The pupils 
are the buyers. For one reason or another 
they ‘‘buy”’ certain subjects. If they are 
pleased, they will return to “‘buy’’ some 
more of the same article: if not, they will 
““purchase’’ something else. Latin is emi- 
nently an elective subject. especially after 
the second year. A teacher of Latin must 
be not only a good teacher, but an excel- 
lent salesman as well. How pleasant it 
would be if we could teach our classes ex- 
actly as we wished without having the 
spectre of an empty Cicero or Virgil class- 
room returning to plague us at night! 
We are all aware of the problem. 

The past ten years have witnessed vital 
and substantial changes in our social order. 
These metamorphoses could not have 
taken place without a recasting of our 
objectives and even our - philosonhy of 
education. We have seen many boys and 
girls who in ordinary times would not 
have entered high school. now not only 
entering the secondary schools. but even 
lingering there until they are handed di- 
plomas which allege that they have satis- 
factorily completed this phase of schooling. 
Are the teachers of Latin recasting their 
objectives and philosophy of education to 
meet the needs of this new and changing 
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social order. or are they still teaching 
Latin as it was once taught to them? 
There is no earthly reason why Latin 
should be regarded as a subject to be taken 
only by those who are going to college, and 
even then by the classical and not the 
technical division of the college prepara- 
tory course. If we wish our boys and girls 
to take their places in society, they should 
be able to speak, read, and write their 
native tongue well. Was it Kipling who 
once said, ‘What do they know of Eng- 
lish. who only English know?’ If we are 
to offer Latin at all in the junior high 
school area. we must, of course, reshape 
our teaching to conform to the needs and 
intelligence of the great majority who are 
not going to continue their education be- 
yond the secondary level. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to outline a course 
of study for such classes. Word building 
and derivation should be stressed. Easy 
and interesting stories should be translated 
and discussed. Pertinent questions of geo- 


graphy and history wich are very much 
in the news today should be propounded 
and discussed. The possibilities are legion. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
the writer has ever had was delivering a 
lecture on the foundations of our language 
to a class of seniors who had never studied 
any language other than their own. Many 
of the pupils later came up to the desk to 
express regret that they had never had the 
opportunity to study Latin. The mem- 
bers of this class, by the way, were con- 
sidered the most sluggish in intellectual 
possibilities and achievement their 
group. What these boys and girls resented 
more than anything else was the fact that 
they had been discriminated against, be- 
cause they were forbidden to take a sub- 
ject which very clearly formed the basis 
of their native tongue. The blame for 
this lacuna in their training must be shared 
by the administrators who designed the 
curriculum and by the foreign language 
department which allowed such a slight 
to go unchallenged. The fact that a boy 
or a girl is to work in a lunch wagon or 
a beauty parlor is no reason at all why he 
or she should not at least be offered the 
opportunity to learn the roots from which 
the English language stems. Any intelli- 
gent and cooperative administrator would 
gladly hold the door open for work of 
this sort. The time has come for teachers 
of Latin to quit being on the defensive in 
this respect, and to assume the offensive. 

The major problem of most teachers of 
Latin is to get pupils to elect Latin in 
their junior and senior years. Suppose we 
list a number of reasons why Latin classes 
shrink so menacingly in the third and 
fourth years: 

1. The subject proved to be dry and 
uninteresting. 

2. The subject was too difficult. 

3. The teacher gave too much home- 
work. 

4. It was impossible to elect the sub- 
ject because of a full third-year schedule, 
or because of a rule against carrying a fifth 
subject. 

5. Other elective subjects were found to 
be more attractive to “‘the crowd.” 

Other reasons could be listed. but 
enough have been presented to make us 
aware of the problem confronting us. 
What is encouraging is the fact that not 
a single one of the causes here listed is un- 
beatable; they can all be met.and conquer- 
ed by a teacher who is ‘‘on the job.”’ 

Is the subject dry and uninteresting? 
Then “‘pep’’ it up a bit. Take the pupils 
into your confidence and ask them what 
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they like and what they don’t like. You 
will be surprised at their desire to cooper- 
ate if they know you are sincere. When 
one considers the enormous wealth of 
material a second-year Latin class offers, 
it is amazing that it is not the most popu- 
lar subject in the school. 

Is the subject too difficult? It need not 
be. Is there too much homework? Much 
of the work that is assigned could easily 
be done in the classroom under the watch- 
ful and helpful supervision of the teacher. 
Standards of instruction must be second- 
ary in importance to the pupils’ ability to 
achieve those standards. Each pupil must 
be regarded as a separate entity. If he fails, 
then the teacher also fails. There can and 
should not be any other conclusion. 


Is the schedule full? This difficulty 
can be met if the teacher is on her toes and 
is willing to do a little extra work. Let 
her select the students she feels are capable 
of going on with third-year Latin and 
inform them that she is willing to aid 
them in building their schedules for the 
next year. It will be necessary, of course, 
to gain the cooperation of the office. Ad- 
ministrators should be willing to allow a 
capable student to take a fifth subject, let 
us say, or to postpone a compulsory third- 
year subject to the fourth year, where 
there may be more time. No teacher of 
Latin can afford to rest on her laurels. 
She must descend from her “‘ivory tower,” 
especially during the period when subjects 
are being selected for the next year. This 
is all predicated, of course, on the assump- 
tion that the pupils have been convinced 
of the value of Latin. 


Does ‘‘the crowd’ fail to choose Latin? 
It is amazing how gregarious pupils are. 
They will either take or drop a subject 
merely because ‘‘the rest of the gang’’ is 
taking it or dropping it. A teacher who 
is wide awake will mark out these groups 
for special attention. In this connection 
a Latin club can be very helpful. Pupils, 
like teachers, are ‘“‘joiners.’’ They will 
join anything on a moment’s notice, but 
if the club is not made attractive they will 
not continue to attend meetings. What 
can be done to make a Latin club attrac- 
tive? First and above all, have the boys 
and girls feel it is their club, and not one 
dominated by a teacher who carries her 
classroom personality into the more social 
atmosphere of a club. Then, see that 
business is interspersed with pleasure. If 
there are to be two meetings a month, 
arrange to have one as a business and pro- 
fessional meeting, the other one social. 
For the business and professional meetings 
speakers on pertinent topics can be secured. 
Bingo games in Latin can be played. 
Crossword puzzles can be designed and 
worked out, and small prizes given to the 
winners. Engender the spirit of competi- 
tion. Once every two months offer a 
one-act play. Everybody likes to act. En- 
courage pupils to write and stage their 
own plays. Once a month the meeting 


should be of a social nature. Arrange for 
at least two visits a year with Latin clubs 
in other schools. The boys and girls of 
each school will love to meet one another. 
Arrange it so that the “‘home’’ club pro- 
vides the refreshments, while the “‘visiting”’ 
club provides the entertainment. One pop- 
ular source of such entertainment is an 
“Information, Please,’’ contest, or writing 
the names of popular songs in Latin and 
then having the boys and girls translate 
the name and sing a snatch of the song. 
Conduct little picnics and ‘‘wiener roasts,” 
at which little poems written by the stu- 


AMERICAM AMET 


By W. L. CARR 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dum nimbi globantur 


Longe trans mare, 


Fidem obligemus 
Terrae liberae; 
Grati(am h)abeamus 
Pro terra tali 
Vocibus canentes 
In prece gravi: 
Deus Americam 


Amet qu(am) amo, 
Assistat et ducat 
Per noctem lumine caelico: 
A montibus ad campos 
Ad maria spumea, 
T(e) amet, America, 


Domus mea! 


dents about one another will be read. 
Have at least one annual trip to a place of 
common interest. There are many things 
that can be done in a Latin club which 
will serve to induce the pupil or ‘‘the 
crowd” to want to continue the subject, 
if only to be in the club. Allow for hon- 
orary members. Perhaps if the pupil can- 
not continue Latin one year he can do so 
the following year. 


It is all well and good for the schools 
to be shaped to meet current needs, but 
there is also need in everyone's life for 
that something ‘“‘extra’’ which we read so 
much about in newspaper advertisements. 
It is that part of the blanket which laps 
over the side of the bed which makes it 
possible for us to keep warm and comfort- 
able. Let that part be called the cultural 
side of our life, and let the rest of the 
blanket be called the “‘practical subjects.” 
By all means let no one grasp from us the 


entire blanket. It has been said, ‘‘Man 
does not live by bread alone.’ There is 
need in these troubled days for a philo- 
sophy of living which will enable our 
charges to endure better ‘‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune’ without 
warping and embittering their souls and 
hearts. The opportunity to the teacher of 
Latin for apparent digressions into the 
fields of philosophy, religion, morals, and 
ethics is at once evident. Modern Latin 
textbooks are built along such lines. The 
“practical subjects,’’ however, do not lend 
themselves to such obiter dicta wanderings. 

As Cicero once said, “‘It is not the 
people who are lacking, but we, the con- 
suls, who are failing in our duty to the 
state."’ Merely substitute pupils for people, 
teachers for consuls. and we can draw a 
modern parallel. There is no intent here 
to indict all teachers of the classics. Such 
an indictment would be ridiculous in fact 
and unfair in principle. The point the 
writer wishes to stress, however, is that 
we have a golden heritage which is ours 
to use as we see fit. We should endeavor 
to spread this golden heritage over as wide 
a field as possible. True enough, some of 
the seeds will fall by the wayside and on 
stony ground, but the crop we shall reap 
will more than compensate for what will 
be wasted. 


A good teacher of Latin not only 
knows and loves her subject, but also 
knows and loves her pupils. She is able 
to draw intelligent parallels between the 
past and the present. She should be able 
to inspire in her pupils an appreciation of 
beautiful things, whether it be a work of 
art, a lovely poem, or some lingering 
strain of music. A good teacher of Latin 
has her feet on the ground at all times. 
She is wide awake to the changes going 
on about her and molds her teaching to 
suit these changes. If the field of social 
sciences holds the spot-light, she stresses 
that phase of her work. If the pass-word 
is international understanding, she sudden- 
ly becomes world-minded, and her teach- 
ing reflects the change. There is no sub- 
ject in the curriculum more adaptable to 
change or more modern than Latin. 

In many schools with which the writer 
is acquainted, the principal often says that 
he reckons his teachers of Latin as among 
his strongest teachers. This is easy to 
understand, for they have to be good in 
order to exist. There is no cause for alarm, 
however. The horizon looms fair and 
promising. All over the country the en- 
rollment in Latin classes is on the increase. 
The pendulum is beginning to swing the 
other way. Progressive administrators are 
beginning to realize that, like the base 
Indian in Shakespeare's Othello, they had 
been throwing ‘‘a pearl away richer than 
their entire tribe.”” To the teachers of 
Latin the writer issues that old injunction 
of the Church, “Sursum corda—lift up 


your hearts.’’ A better day is coming. 
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ALL ‘RIGHTS ‘RESERVED 


THE COMPANIONSHIP 
OF LEARNING 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest books ever written, is of special 
interest as a pioneer work in the field of 
“the autobiography of introspection.” 
Dean West has well described it as “‘the 
self-registered record of the development 
of a human soul.” 

Aside from this primary theme, how- 
ever, the book contains much that is of 
incidental interest and value to the reader. 
The author's versatile genius plays over a 
wide field of subjects. It is a natural con- 
sequence that many a phrase or sentence 
which first occurs in the Confessions has 
been so often quoted as to become part of 
the common heritage of education and of 
culture. Such, for example, is the beau- 
tiful and familiar observation: ‘‘Ex amante 
alio accenditur alius—one loving heart 
sets another on fire’’ (Confessions 4,14, 
21). The same paragraph contains a 
striking sentence admirably descriptive of 
Augustine himself: “‘Scientissimus rerum 
ad studium sapientiae pertinentium.” 

Again, the chapter in which he speaks 
of the power of friendship concludes with 
the famous phrase, ex pluribus unum fa- 
cere (4, 8, 13). As often as I read this 
passage I am impressed by its applicability 
as a description of the ideal college: 

“Conloqui et conridere et vicissim beni- 
vole obsequi, simul legere libros dulcilo- 
quos, simul nugari et simul honestari, dis- 
sentire interdum sine odio tamquam ipse 
homo secum atque ipsa rarissima dissen- 
sione condire consensiones plurimas, docere 
aliquid invicem aut discere ab invicem, de- 
siderare absentes cum molestia, suscipere 
venientes cum laetitia.”” 

Isn't that what a college of the liberal 
arts, a home of the humanities, should 
signify in the lives of its students and 
alumni? A _ place and an opportunity: 
‘‘To speak and to laugh together, and to 
interchange acts of mutual kindness. To 
read together delightful books. To trifle 


together and to be in earnest together. To 
disagree sometimes, without bitterness, as 
a man might with himself; and even to 
season many points of agreement with a 
very rare point of dissent. By turns to 
learn something or to teach. Sadly to long 
for the absent, and to welcome the return- 
ing with joy.” 

The concluding words remind one of 
the inscription above the mantel in one of 
the beautiful dormitories of Mills College: 

“‘May those we welcome come again, 

And those who stay be glad. Amen.” 

Finally we have a notable inscription 
for a college building—whether chapel, 
library, or science hall—in the sentence: 
“Behold, there is He wherever truth is 
known “(Confessions 4, 12, 18, Pilking- 
ton’s translation). 

vw 
A COMPOSITION LESSON 
FOR FEBRUARY 12 


By CECIL T. DERRY 
High and Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Put the following into Latin: 


HEN Abraham Lincoln 

became President of the 

United States, he encoun- 

tered (use invenio) many 
difficult situations. The treasury (aerar- 
tum) was nearly empty, several states 
were beginning a revolt (use defectio), 
most (use plerique) of the European na- 
tions were by no means favorable to his 
cause and a large section of the people of the 
North (use septentrionalis, adj.) were 
losing hope (use despero) about their 
country. Yet Lincoln quelled the revolt, 
freed the slaves, and brought the war to 
a successful issue. There is no doubt that 
he would have benefited his country even 
further if he had lived longer. He was 
making plans for healing (use sano) the 
wounds of war and for restoring the unity 
(use iterum coniungo) of the country. It 
is not surprising (use mirus) that many 
people consider Lincoln to have been the 
greatest man of the nineteenth century 
(use saeculum undevicesimum) . 


This department is designed as a clearing-house of 
ideas for c.assroom teachers. Teachers of Latin and 
Greek are invited to send in any ideas, suggestions, 
or teaching devices which they have found to be 
helpful. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Miss Essie Hill, of the Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: 

“IT am enclosing a copy of a question- 
naire which I have this year devised for 
pupils entering upon third-year work 
in Latin. As you know, students of 
the present day, for the most part, are 
imbued with the idea that two years of 
Latin are sufficient, and because of some 
influence brought to bear in the junior 
high school or elsewhere they seem to 
think that that amount of Latin is suffi- 
cient. The questionnaire is to be given not 
as a test, but to show the student points 
which he does not possess definitely, but 
which he now has an opportunity of get- 
ting in his third-year Latin work. It 
usually tends to make the student rather 
pleased to feel that he is going to study 
something which is going to give him 
definite and interesting information.” 

After a list of names of persons and 
places, the questionnaire proceeds with 
questions of the following type: 

“What do you know of the Civil Wars 
in which Julius Caesar was concerned?”’ 

“What do you know about the Roman 
Forum?”’ 

“What do you know about the govern- 
ment of Rome in the period of the Re- 
public?”’ 

“Under our government who has the 
power to declare war? In the Roman Re- 
public, who had that power?” 

‘The agrarian problem has been an im- 
portant matter in our country for the past 
few years, and it was important in the 
Roman Republic also. What does it 
mean?”’ 

“You have heard of the destruction of 
the city of Pompeii by the eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius; do you know the name of 
the other city that was destroyed at the 
same time? Do you know at about what 
time in history this destruction occurred?” 

“What is meant by ‘the greatest small 
spot on earth’’’? 

“The crossing of the Rubicon has be- 
come a proverbial expression. Can you ex- 
plain why?” 

“When a stranger comes to Little Rock, 
he is shown the principal sections and 
buildings of the city. Among the latter is 
the Consistory, on Seventh St. Can you 
give the meaning of the Latin inscription 
carved on this building?”’ 

“LIFE WITH LATIN" 

Miss Gertrude J. Oppelt, of the South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
writes: 

“I am enclosing a leaflet which we 
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presented to our patrons on ‘Parents’ 
Night’ this fall. The Latin department 
feels that this leaflet is the first definite 
step taken in helping the parents in our 
community to decide what kind of edu- 
cation they may want their children to 
have.” 

The leaflet, an attractively printed 
four-page folder, is headed “‘Life With 
Latin."’ The initial paragraph, signed by 
the teachers of Latin in the school, reads 
as follows: 

“As a patron or friend of South Side 
High School, you are deeply interested 
in the training given to your boys and 
girls. From the earliest days in America, 
Latin has held a prominent position in 
the curricula of secondary schools; and 
still today, after many attacks, it remains 
in the strongest position among all lan- 
guages in high schools. In the following 
pages are some characteristic expressions 
of the eternal values and satisfactions 
which come from the study of Latin. We 
hope that you will consider these carefully 
when making out your own child's pro- 
gram or when advising a friend.” 

The rest of the leaflet is made up of 
testimonials to the value of Latin, signed 
by local people. The superintendent of the 
public schools, a pharmaceutical chemist, 
a pastor, the vice president of a life in- 
surance company, an attorney, a house- 
wife, a civic worker, a music critic, the 
chief librarian of the town, a director of 
a school of nursing, a radio and television 
executive, and a physician are included 
in the persons attesting the value of Latin 
to them personally. Other schools might 


easily develop similar leaflets as projects. 
A CLASSICAL CARTOON 
Mr. George P. Black, of Victoria, B.C., 


Canada, sends us a cartoon clipped from 
the Vancouver Daily Province of Oct. 30, 
1940. Under the heading, ‘‘The Greeks 
Have a Word For It,”’ the cartoonist has 
represented a modern Greek soldier as 
keeping enemies at bay in menacing atti- 
tude, and uttering the words of Leonidas 
to the Persian leader, “‘Molon labe!— 
Come and get us!”’ 


A VERGIL CONTRACT 
Sister Mary Bridget, R.S.M., of Mount 


Mercy College and Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, writes: 

‘As a substitute for the written exami- 
nation at the close of the first semester of 
fourth-year Latin, I have a plan which I 
believe will effect more lasting good than 
the results obtained from a preparation 
for a set of examination questions. In the 
latter case the student does not know on 
just which phase of the work to concen- 
trate, and to review all phases is quite im- 
possible. Hence no preparation at all is 
made, and the student attacks the exam- 
ination, invoking his good pagan saint 
Fortuna. The substitute which I offer is 
a piece of work done on a contract basis. 
Mimeographed copies of an outline are 
distributed, and the month of January is 
allotted for the task. No portion of the 


work is done in the class period. In filling 
out the form the student is free to use 
textbooks and other books of reference. 
Many of the points, such as the figures of 
speech, the word pictures, the famous lines, 
etc., have been previously discussed in 
class.”’ 


Section A of the outline, ““The Author 
of the Aeneid,” calls for Vergil’s name in 
full, dates of his birth and death, places 
of his birth, study, death. and burial, and 
some evaluation of the author as a world 
poet. Section B, ‘The Aeneid as a Poem,” 
deals with sources of the poem, its struc- 
ture, its scope, and its influence on Eng- 
lish and American literature. Section C, 
“Salient Features of the Aeneid,’ has as 


sub-heads ‘‘Mythology,’’ “‘Figures of 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 


TTAIN. We have so many 
English words with the 
ending -tain, all derived 
from tenere, ‘‘to hold’ 

—abstain, contain, detain, obtain, 
pertain, retain, sustain—that it 
would seem reasonable to include 
in this group the word attain. But 
it has a different source. It comes 
from attingere (ad+tangere), which 
means ‘“‘to touch, to reach.’ One 
may attain his goal, his ambition, 
his desire. An attainment is some- ~ 
thing reached through effort. At- 
tain and obtain are similar in mean- 
ing, but not completely synonym- 
ous. 
—Willis A. Ellis, 
Lombard, Illinois. 


Speech,”’ ‘‘Poetical Constructions,”’ ‘‘Word 
Pictures,” and “‘Famous Lines.”’ Section 
D is concerned with ‘“‘The Aeneid in Later 
Literature,’’ Section E with ““The Aeneid 
in Art,’’ and Section F with “‘Literary 
Criticism of the Aeneid.”’ The last section, 
G, on ‘‘Collateral Reading,’’ has subdivi- 
sions for textbooks, for books on myth- 
ology, and for books on Latin literature. 


A VETERAN LATIN MAGAZINE 
Mr. Jacob Mann, of Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sends in a letter written 
to him by Mr. Nickoles L. Deutsch, a 
former student. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 


“Recently, in looking over some me- 
mentoes of long-past days at Boys’ High 
School, I found these early numbers of 
the Forum Latinum. It occurred to me 
that they might be of interest to some of 
the present-day Latin students. They are 
sent you with that thought in mind. I 
might mention that my study of Latin 
has been a source of satisfaction to me in 
many ways—not only in English and for- 
eign language study, but also in permitting 
a better insight into early civilization and 


in a more intimate way than would other- 
wise be possible. This is true despite my 
forgetting of most of the grammatical de- 
tail, and my loss of ability to translate. 
In looking back to my Latin study, I can 
truthfully say that I enjoyed it, even if the 
language did present difficulties for me.” 
With the letter were sent several copies 
of Forum Latinum which were printed 
from 1922 to 1924. Mr. Mann adds a 
note to the effect that the magazine has 
been published (in printed, not mimeo- 
graphed, form) for twenty-one years. 
NOX MEDIA 


Propertius in, 16 
Translated by CORNELIUS J. CROWLEY 
New York University 
WAS MIDNIGHT when a letter 
came my way 
From mistress mine. “To Tibur 
come without delay 
Where twin-tow'red hills of white soar 
high, 
And into spreading pools the 
waters ply. 
What shall I do? Away to dark of night 
Enshrouding all, and fear for limbs held 
tight 
By ruffian hands? If I put off the service 
due, 
More wild her tears than midnight’s 
hostile crew! 
One sin was mine, and for that slip I 
spent 


Anio’s 


year of banishment. To she'll 
ne'er relent. 

Holy are lovers; lovers none wiil harm. 

Ev'n on Sciron’s path they pass without 
alarm. 

A lover, though on Scythia’s shores he 
stray, 

Will meet no savage heart to block his 
way. 

His path the moon above makes bright, 

And snags and snares are clear ‘neath light 

Of stars. Love himself the torcher plays. 

The watchdog stern averts his gaping 
jaws. 

For such a one the path is ever free. 

What man so basely cruel as to see 

His hands with lover's blood imbrued? 

Venus _herself's the 
proved. 

But were my death fulfilled by burial due, 

At such a price as this may death ensue! 

Unguents for me she brings, and chaplets 

For my tomb, the while beside my grave 
she sits 

At watch. God grant my bones in ground 
she place 

Where crowds pass not. Ev'n so in vile 
disgrace 

Are lovers’ tombs in death. 
trees 

Above me blow, let me lie beyond the 
busy street, 


lover's comrade 


Let leafy 


Or heaps of nameless sand immure my 
last retreat. 

No joy for me to noise my name abroad 

Amid the din and bustle of the road. 


isa 


THE 


CATULLUS THE ROMANTIC 


By E. M. BLAIKLOCK 
Senior Lecturer in Classics 


Auckland University College, New Zealand 


WO YOUNG POETS. bridge 

the nineteen full centuries which 

lie between the Rome of Cicero 

and the Paris of the Romantic 
School. In Alfred De Musset, Catullus 
was born again. We need no_ theory 
simple or abstruse to account for the odd 
kinship between their hearts. It is beside 
ihe point to suggest that Northern Gau:s 
had somewhere touched Catullus’ line 
with Celtic fire, impessible to find any 
evidence that the Parisian borrowed senti- 
ment or verse from the Veronese. Fate's 
tricks are limited, and in two lives far a- 
part she played a similar hand. Chance 
set the stage for temperamental twins. 

Thus it is that we can read of neither 
without being reminded of the other. Ca- 
tullus was his twenty-third year, 
twenty-three was De Musset, when She 
appeared. Perhaps it was some Cenacle of 
Verona which set the ancient couple at 
table side by side, as the Revue des Deux 
Mondes banquet placed De Musset with 
George Sand. And Lélia, like Lesbia, had 
two great black solemn eyes, and Lelia, 
at any rate, had ‘‘les doigts mignons et 
fort bien posés autour d'une cigarette.” 
She was twenty-nine, a married woman, 
as forgetful as her Roman sister of her 
bleak Metellus, bored, and openly looking 
for a new candidate for her favors. Love 
was for them a pastime. For De Musset 
and Catullus, over-bred, over-sensitive, 
frivolous, unhappy spoilt children of their 
age, love was a painful obsession. Some- 
thing in them made it so. “‘Nervous de- 
bility,’ scoffed Flaubert of the Frenchman. 
Perhaps it was. 

The next day Catullus took an early 
poem from his desk. It was a translation 
of an ode of Sappho. Excising a verse, 
too earthy for such love, Catullus read it 
and called her Lesbia. With lapse of years, 
and sadly opened eyes, he was to look at 
it again, and in the space at the bottom 
of the page add a weary little verse, ‘‘O- 
tium, Catulle, tibi molestum est.’ But 
scarce twenty-three, like De Musset, he 
thought the White Blackbird had found 
a partner in the world of black songsters. 
He did not then know that the whitewash 
of his mate came off. 

So chance set the stage of circumstance. 
We have said that the actors, too, were 
strangely alike in outlook as in fate. 
Glance through them. Oe Musset despised 
conscious art, had only contempt for the 
meétier skill of a Hugo or a Gautier. So 
Catullus. Suffenus may be ‘‘venustus et 
dicax et urbanus,”’ his verses may be many, 
and on stately parchment, too. But if 
they come not hot from the heart, what 
then? It takes technical skill, if that is 
art, to milk a goat or dig a ditch. They 
both loved youth and dreaded age, when 
men become severe, and Catullus leaves his 


distant century to stand beside the French- 
man in the glorification of love for itself, 
and the conscienceless reliance on mere 
sentiment undirected, ungoverned, as its 
own sufficient guide and justification. 
‘Mere sentiment!"’ they would answer us. 
“Agrapia kasphale nomima theon,”’ these 
Romantics thought they followed. It was 
ptetas, the love of both of them, and Bru- 
netiere’s remark about De Musset would 
be as incorrect of Catullus: ‘‘Est-il vrai- 
ment le poete de amour? Oui, si lon 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

On ‘Tuesday, February 25, 1941, at 
2:15 P.M., the Amer-can Classical League 
wiil meet in joint session with the Na- 
tional Tederation of Modern Language 
Teachers, in cooperation with the Ameri 
can Association of School Administrators, 
in the Como Room of the Chelsea Hotel 
in. Atlantic City. Professor Rollin’ H. 
Tanner, chairman of the program commit 
tee, will preside. The program will be as 


follows: “‘Foreign Languages in Life.” 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle. George 
Washington University: “‘Foreign Lan 


guages in the Curriculum,”’ Mr. William 
Milwitzky, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages. Newark, N. J.: “Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Classroom,’ Dr. John F. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa.: ‘Foreign Languages 
from the Standpoint of the Administra- 
tor,” Superintendent David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore Public Schools: and general dis- 
cussion. The local committee is under the 
chairmanship of Miss Ada Dow, of the 
Atlantic City High School. All members 
and friends of the American Cfassical 
League who plan to be in Atlantic City 
for the school administrators’ convention 
are invited to attend this joint language 
meeting. 


concoit l'amour selon Manon Lescaut.”’ 
And there are a score of other similar- 
ities. They both reacted romantically to 
the seasons and to solitude, if we read their 
verse aright: both could forget and call it 
forgiving. Neither could write a line with- 
cut a thought of self. What is Ariadne but 
a suffering soul abandoned by one to whom 
she had come in a simplicity of love, what 
is Attis but an unhappy young man 
caught in the grip of a potent fate? He 
has willed it, given himself in a mad en- 
thusiasm. There comes a lucid moment: 
“abit in quiete molli rabidus furor animi.” 
But it is too late. And De Musset wrote 
five days after his great sorrow: “‘Je crus 
d‘abord n’éprouver ni regret ni douleur de 
mon abandon. Je m'‘éloignai fierement; 
mais . . . je vis un desert. Je fus saisi 
d'une souffrance inattendue.”’ We have 
unfortunately no “Elle et Lui’ from 
Clodia to answer Catullus’ “‘Lui et Elle,” 
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and Catullus’ brother, unfortunately, did 
not survive like Paul de Musset to turn 
biographer. 

This brings us back to the story of 
their love. There were the days of blind 
bliss. The whitewash held. 

Et cependant aupres de ma maitresse, 

J’avais entrevu le bonheur. 

Pres du ruisseau quand nous marchions 
ensemble 

soir sur le sab!e argentin. 

Je vois encore, aux rayons de la lune 

Ce beau corps plier dans mes bras. 

And wrote Catullus, surely b:ographically: 
Acmen Septimius sucs amor:s 
‘Tenens in gremio 

Halcyon days! 

iis prizent a témoin ce leur joie éphémere 

Un ciel toujours voilé qui change a tout 
moment, 

Et des astres sans nom que leur propre 
lumiere 

Devore incessament. 

Were there any evidence that De Musset 

saw himself in Catullus we might imagine 

that he had written the stanza fresh from 
reading the ““Vivamus. mea Lesbia’’ ode. 
and with an odd phrase about the stars 
from Lucretius in his mind. The lines 
occur in Souvenir, his last great poem. 

More often, when he looked back on those 

early days. De Musset had that same 

gloomy pity which Catullus felt for his 
own early innocence and idealism. 

Honte 4a toi, j ¢tais encore 

Aussi simple qu'un enfant: 

Comme une fleur a l'aurore 

Mon coeur s ouvrait en l’aimant. 

In the Nutt d’aodat he thinks of the flower 

again: 

Quand j'ai passé par la prairie, 
J'ai vu ce soir, dans le sentier, 
Une fleur tremblante et flétrie 
Une pale fleur d’églantier. 

It is exactly Catullus’ “‘ultimi prati flos.”’ 
touched by the plough. Yet an examina- 
tion of De Musset’s context proves that 
this is no Catullan echo, conscious or un- 
conscious. Their minds worked alike, and 
in an hour of grief found the same images. 
the same response in extcrnal nature to 
their heart. 

We know the old rough course which 
the two loves ran. Idealism and pure 
romance died first. of disillusionment. 
Wrote Catullus, trying to be wise, 

. non est dea nescia nostri 
Quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem. 

But neither poet could live on a realistic 

plane. Struggle though they may to keep 

their happiness alive, they are soon cry- 

ing out against a ‘‘joug détesté,”’ and a 

sickness to be purged. For both, 
une femme inconnue 

Avait pris par hasard cette voix et ces yeux. 

Ces yeux! They had imagined so much 

about them. Catullus had seen them 

lowered to the sparrow on her lap, and 
like a true Romantic had imagined her 
seeking thus distraction, 

Et solaciolum sui doloris 

Credo, ut tum gravis adquiescat ardor. 


= 
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But now he is praying such gods as he 
knew, 

Ipse valere opto et taetrum hunc de- 

ponere morbum. 
And De Musset tells the Muse his prayer 
is answered: 

Je suis bien guéri de cette maladie. 

Now comes something which marks 
Catullus again as a true Romantic. Like 
De Musset, he could pass beyond hatred 
to pity for the offender: 

Epargne-toi du moins le tourment de la 
haine 

A défaut du pardon laisse venire |’ oubli. 

Forgetfulness never came. They ever hark 

back to the day, 

Cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat 

Amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla. 

Quand je t'aimais, pour toi jaurais 

donné ma vie 

C'est toi, de t’aimer, toi qui m‘Otas 

l’envie. 
But it is with strange quietness. Love has 
fallen. ‘“‘Illius culpa cecidit.’” But soon, 
as Tenney Frank said of Catullus, there 
possesses him “‘‘an imaginative sympathy 
born of the intensity of a memory that 
identifies his mistress with himself and 
makes a severance of their emotions seem 
impossible.”’ 

At tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla 

Scelesta vae te! quae tibi manet vita. 
“No one else,’” Frank continues, “‘during 
these many centuries has so simply be- 
trayed his primary impulses.” He had 
forgotten De Musset. Here, as in so many 
other places, we can parallel the Roman 
line for line: 

Un jour tu sentiras peut-étre 

Le prix d’un coeur qui nous com- 

prend, 

Le bien qu’on trouve 4a le connaitre 

Et ce qu’on souffre en le perdant. 

Romanticism takes toll of nature. Or 
is it nature that takes toll of the Roman- 
tic? ‘“‘Looking at him,”’ a host of De 
Musset wrote of the poet, ‘‘I realized the 
vengeance which nature claims.’’ At any 
rate Catullus died at thirty. De Musset 
was already dead at that age, though he 
continued to survive himself until the age 
of forty-six. Maxime du Camp drew a 
cruel picture of him at the age of forty- 
four. He is sitting glum in a Paris salon. 
“Le front avait de la grandeur, mais le 
levre inférieure semblait amollie et donnait 
a l'ensemble une sorte d’expression d’hé- 
bétude . . . quelquechose de suranné qui 
sentait le vieux dandy . . . Au bout d'une 
demi-heure, il se leva tout d'une piece, 
resta un instant immobile et traversa le 
salon d'un pas posé, la taille raide. Des 
qu'il fut parti, une femme, qui lI’avait 
attentivement suivi du regard dans une 
glace, dit: ‘Pauvre garcon.’’’ ‘‘Miser Ca- 
tulle,"” comes the echo. 

“There were not many at his funeral,”’ 
says Faguet. ‘‘He took no part in politics.” 
Whether Catullus’ political lampoons 
brought more or fewer persons to his pyre 
we do not know. 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


By ROBERT W. MEADER 
Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 

What's in a word? Rather a good 
deal, sometimes. The English language is 
at once one of the most fascinating and 
one of the most difficult of the world’s 
tongues; for not only does it borrow or 
adopt words from other languages with a 
cheerful and reckless abandon, but it like- 
wise possesses the ability, along with its 
half-sister, German, to coin new words 
—neologisms, as the learned call them. 
The German we often complain of as be- 
ing clumsy, which it frequently is. It does, 
however, express itself with a picturesque- 
ness largely lost to us since Anglo-Saxon 
times. To our early ancestors a whale- 
path stood for the sea; in like manner, 
the German Donnerwetter possesses a pic- 
torial quality which the usual English ad- 
jective thundery lacks. And how much 
vividness does it give when compounded! 
Take this verse from a poem of Korner'’s: 

Als im Schlachtendonnerwetter, 

which an English translator had to ren- 
der, more or less well, as: 
So in the din of the battle’s loud calling. 


One of the consequences of war, for 
better or for worse, is a host of new words 
hot from the battlefield. The last con- 
flict gave us tank, No-Man’'s Land, and 
U-boat. The current horror has already 
presented us with black-out and_ blitz- 
krieg—the latter used as noun, adjective, 
and verb, a quality common to a great 
many English words. It remains to be 
seen what other terms will be spawned 
when the tumult and the shouting have 
died. 

Various trades have given us technical 
slang which has become accepted. The 
airplane (note that it is no longer aero- 
plane!) has given us take-off, while the 
radio industry has taken over from the 
movies the term fade-out, now applied 
freely to events of all sorts in human life. 
This Anglo-Saxon liking for making verb 
phrases into nouns is seen in the slang 
terms walk-over and push-over. It has 
also, especially of late, given rise to some 
rather humorous coinages which, until 
they become hackneyed, are both clever 
and expressive. Such a term is pusher- 
upper, in which both the noun and its 
preposition become factor words. It is a 
little more difficult to evaluate and clas- 
sify properly such a term as hair-do. Here, 
evidently, in the -do is a nominalizing of 
a verb, which in its more classical form 
would be expressed as a gerund: a ‘‘doing 
of the hair.’” When the adjective upswept 
is added to the phrase, we get something 
best described by the German adjective 
kolossal! 

Occasionally this facility with which 
English expresses itself engenders some 
weird and vicious forms. One of the most 
common and, to this writer's way of 
thinking, most unpleasant, is the verb to 


contact. It, like President Harding’s coin- 
age, normalcy, bids fair to become a per- 
manent addition to our vocabulary, al- 
beit with a B rating. Others, equally ob- 
jectionable as being somewhat monstrous, 
are the less common Pollyanna-ing and 
officed, as in the sentences: “‘She was 
Pollyanna-ing her way out of the mess;”’ 
and ‘He is officed at 79 Broadway.” 


Then there is that group of words 
which might be called ephemerida, and 
which serve their vivid purpose for the 
moment. These are gathered monthly and 
published in The Reader's Digest in the 
section called ““Towara a More Picturesque 
Speech.’ Usually conceived for some hum- 
orous or sarcastic purpose, they yet illus- 
trate brilliantly that English aptness in 
finding—or making—the right word for 
the right place. Three of these may be 
quoted for purposes of illustration: ‘The 
gliberal wing of the New Deal;” “A 
Broadway columniator;’’ kept up 
her monopologue for one hour.”’ 


One of the fascinating things about 
teaching English to foreign-born people 
is to see the way in which they coin 
words, often with surprisingly apt effects 
which make one wonder why we had not 
done the same thing. German-speaking 
people are, perhaps, the most given to 
doing this sort of thing. One refugee 
professor whom the writer knows came 
out one morning with ¢rivialize. Why 
don’t we adopt this outright? Our com- 
mon synonymous expressions for this 
idea are so clumsy! 

In the effort to catch the eye of the 
public we coin words which have some of 
the qualities of a trade-mark. On a recent 
trip the writer noted motel, which is, 
of course, a ‘‘motorists’ hotel’’—although 
this particular caravansary did not seem 
to deserve that title! Another word, 
kodak, which started as a trade name for 
a particular product, has now been applied 
to all articles of that general type. It 
was even made into a verb—‘‘Kodak as 
you go”’ appears on signs put up by the 
Eastman Company in places of scenic 
interest. 

When we attempt to create descriptive 
names for scientific or mechanical instru- 
ments, we turn instinctively to the classi- 
cal tongues. In the first place, words of 
classical origin are apt to be clearer in 
definition than native words; secondly, 
they combine in compounds much more 
euphoniously. Take, for instance, the 
name for the board towed behind a speed- 
boat and carrying a person: aquaplane. It 
could be called a water-sled; but aside 
from the fact that -plane is difficult to 
translate in one word which will suit 
varying circumstances, water-sled is mon- 
strous and awkward. The classical word 
is not only more accurate, but vastly 


more pleasing in sound. The word plane- 
tarium is another case in point. At first 


applied to an orbery, or instrument 
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mounting models in relative size of the 
planetary system, and designed to show 
their movements, the word now desig- 
nates a large building in which a com- 
plicated instrument projects upon a dom- 
ical ceiling images of the heavens and the 
planets, and demonstrates the movements 
of these bodies. Similarly, in the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing House in Boston 
there is a large globular room, with a 
cat-walk running through its axis; the 
walls of this room are of glass. and show 
the continents as they would be seen by 
one inside the earth. This room is most 
appropriately called a mapparium. Just 
how would one describe it in Anglo- 
Saxon? Many garages now have a special 
room where lubricating of automobiles 
is done, called, by analogy, a lubritorium, 
a sort of pseudo-classical word which 
does have certain merits. And not long 
ago we described those who insisted that 
all civilization would shortly be run by 
pinions and shafts and electric motors as 
technocrats, and their rather rosy theory 
as technocracy, words which describe pre- 
cisely the aims of the proponents of that 
scheme and the men themselves. A Teu- 
tonic term would be impossible. 

Last there is that group of neologisms 
used by those who feel dissatisfied with 
life as they find it, and who wish to 
dignify themselves and their businesses by 
terms which have the ring of scholarship. 
Not long ago the mortuary profession felt 
that a time-honored word, undertaker, 
smelt of the grave, and was not suffi- 
ciently dignified for what is, in fact, a 
highly skilled calling. They accordingly 
with great unanimity took to calling 
themselves morticians which, for a 
squeamish person who knows Latin, is 
a far more precise and unpleasant word 
than that which it replaced! Then, the 
operators of beauty salons began to call 
themselves beautictans, a rather wild com- 
bination. In line with this movement 
there has been proposed, for cobblers, the 
resounding and appalling title of shoe- 
trician; while the writer has seen in the 
advertisement of a truck-driver the equally 
amazing truckologist. One wonders, in 
passing, to what Institute of Truckology 
the gentelman went! In the Mid-West, 
and possibly elsewhere, a place where 
trousers are pressed is called a panta- 
tortum. Coments pale before the grisly 
facts. 


One amusing instance of an attempt to 
create atmosphere was seen in a Massa- 
chusetts city, where a brand-new filling 
station, with wet-paint signs all over it, 
called itself ‘“Ye Olde Gasse Shoppe.’’ But 
the absolute climax came in the city of 
Montpelier, Vermont, where there was 
formerly a beauty salon rejoicing in the 
delicious title of the ‘‘Shoppé de Beauté.”’ 

Language is fascinating, never more so, 
perhaps, than when it makes itself a new 
garment out of the shreds and patches 
of the hand-me-downs of its ancestors. 


Any language which ceases to do this is 
as dead as Caesar, and of not half so 
fragrant a memory. 


BOOK NOTES 


Note:—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review, 
are mentioned in this department. 
Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. By Agnes Carr 
Vaughan. New York: Longmans, Green 
% Co., 1940. Pp. viii + 216. $2.00. 


The author of the superb historical 
novel, Within the Walls, presents herewith 
an equally fine historical story for boys 
and girls of junior high school age and 
even younger. Youthful readers will fol- 
low with eager interest the ten-year-old 
twins, Doris and Dorion, and their ac- 
quaintance, the Egyptian dwarf who was 
not a dwarf, from the Syracuse of Hiero 
II to the Alexandria of Ptolemy II, with 
a special thrill for the sea-voyage and the 
encounter with the pirates. Older readers 
will note with satisfaction the author's 
unobtrusive familiarity with even the 
most recent papyrological, archaeological, 
and literary sources of information, and 
will appreciate, for instance, the vivid de- 
scriptions of the streets of Alexandria, the 
Pharos, the “‘Bird-Cage,’" and the zoo- 
logical gardens, and such economic details 
as the strike of the dock-workers (pp. 
175-6). The horrors of galley slavery 
and of Egyptian superstition are hinted 
at, but not unduly stressed. There is a 
bad jumbling of paragraphs on page 86: 
otherwise proof-reading has been carefully 
done. The reviewer has been amused to 
note, in carrying this book about for 
reading at odd moments, that everybody, 
young or old, who sees the book expresses 
a desire to read it. —L. B. L. 
Epigraphica Attica. By Benjamin Dean 

Meritt. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 

sity Press, 1940. Vol. ix of the Martin 

Classical Lectures Series. Pp. x + 157. 

$2.00. 


Classical scholars have long been fami- 
liar with Dr. Meritt’s fine work in de- 
ciphering and interpreting the evidence of 
Athenian inscriptions. In this beautifully 
printed and illustrated little book he takes 
the reader behind the scenes, so to speak, 
and sets forth with great detail exactly 
what difficulties the epigrapher encoun- 
ters, from the first finding of a broken 
inscription to the final restoration and 
interpretation. Among other things he 
treats of various stones and their prop- 
erties, of squeezes, of photographs, of 
arrangement and spacing, of margins, of 
decorations, of fractures, and, of course, 
of lettering. Throughout, he illustrates 
with actual problems in actual inscrip- 
tions, the solution of some of which will 
impress the lay reader as little short of 


black magic. The modest purpose of the 
author was ‘‘to show by example that in- 
scriptions cannot be studied satisfactorily 
without proper attention to the physical 
properties of the stones on which they 
were inscribed’’ (p. ix). In doing it, he 
has produced a book which will be ‘‘re- 
quired reading’ for students of epigraphy 
for a long time to come. —L. B. L. 


Things in the Saddle. By George Norlin. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1940. Pp. ix + 234. $2.50. 
This is a collection of selected essays 

and addresses from the writings of George 

Norlin, formerly president of the Univer- 

sity of Colorado. The fact that the author 

was also a professor of Greek and the 
translator of Isocrates in the Loeb series 
is evident in the content even of essays 
and speeches not on ancient topics. Ath- 
letics in Ancient Greece and Modern Amer- 
ica, Prometheus Up-to-Date and Twenty 

Centuries of Virgil will interest teachers of 

the classics most. Professor Norlin was 

lecturing at the University of Berlin when 

Hitler came to power. His observations of 

Germany's actions and their impact on the 

democracies are interestingly brought out 

in several of these papers. 
—D. P. L. 

Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy. An 
Analysis of the Sources. By Kurt von 
Fritz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 113. $2.00. 
The author has examined anew the 

evidence of the sources for the history of 

the political activities of the Pythagoreans 
in Southern Italy from the end of the 
sixth to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., and has correlated with it some 
legendary evidence which he considers ad- 
missible and of importance. His results are 
concerned primarily with chronology (in 
which field he regards his conclusions as 
but a starting point for future investiga- 
tions) and with the character of the Pyth- 

agorean “‘rule’’. —L. B. L. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 

ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE EUROPEAN SITUATION 

prevents the American Academy 

in Rome from sending its fellows 

to Rome, and therefore no fel- 
lowships are to be awarded this spring. 
Wishing, however, to continue to aid and 
stimulate classical scholarship, the Academy 
will hold in 1941 special competitions for 
two prize scholarships in classical studies 
for study and research at an American 
university. The term of each scholarship 
will be the academic year 1941-1942, and 
each scholarship will carry a stipend of 
$1,000. 


The regular procedure for the annual 
fellowship competitions will be followed 
as far as practicable. The competitions are 
open to unmarried citizens of the United 
States not over 30 years of age. Applica- 
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tions must reach the Academy office by 
February 15th. 

Circulars of information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


; Notes And Notices 


HE THIRTY-FIFTH autumn 

meeting of the Classical Associa- 

tion of Virginia was held in 

Richmond on Nov. 22, 1940. 
From a consideration of the place that 
the classics should occupy in a democracy 
and a discussion of methods for providing 
enrichment for Latin courses, the assembly 
advanced to a round table conference on 
the question of the status of classical stud- 
ies within the state of Virginia. The 
various reports gave rise to a spirit of 
optimism. A second meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held in Lynchburg in the 
course of the coming winter. 

The October, 1940. issue of the peri- 
odical, U. S. Steel News, contained a 
fascinating five-page article entitled “Visit 
to a Roman Home,” written in narrative 
style. and profusely illustrated. Through 
the kindness of the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, publishers of 
the magazine, fifty copies are available for 
distribution to teachers of Latin. These 
will ke sent to the first fifty teachers who 
ask for them, and who enclose five cents 
to cover the cost of envelope and postage. 
Persons interested should address the 
American Classical League Service Bureau. 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City. 

Handsome wall! charts of the official 
Pledge to the Flag. in either English, 
French, Spanish, or German, may be ob- 
tained from Paddock-Rowland Co., Print- 
ers, 693 Broadway, New York City. 
for 50c. each. Framed in lustrous brass, 
glass covered. $3.50. They are lettered in 
black with a red. white and blue border, 
and with a flag in full color at the top. 
An 8146x11 inch size, framed only, $1.50. 


The Verse-Writing Contest of the 
American Classical League closes March 
15, 1941. Any high-school or college 
student may enter, provided he is this 
year studying Latin, Greek, or classical 
civilization under a member of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 
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“T have always tried to encourage pre- 
medical students to include Latin and 
Greek in their courses. I believe it was a 
mistake to remove them from the required 
list. There is no question as to their 
value as compared with modern languages, 
although I believe the latter also have 
distinct value.’’—-B. I. Burns, M.D., Dean 
of the School of Medicine, Louisiana State 
University, New Orleans. 


Amevican Classical 
League 

Service Bureau 


DOROTHY “PARK LATTA, Director 


The American Classical League Service 
Bureau has tor sale the following new 
bulletin: 

Supplement to a Bibliography of Greek 
Myth in English Poetry. By Helen H. 
Law. 50c. 

Those who possess an use Miss Law's 
Bibliography of Greek Muth tn Enylish 
Poetry will welcome th’'s 
Out of the hundreds of titles 
under the headings of names of mytho 


nineteen-page 
supplement. 


logical characters teachers wil find many 

poems in their school and public libraries 

which can be used in the classroom. Miss 

Law's original Bibliography is still avail 

able from the Serv ce Bureau for 75c¢. If 

both the Bibliography and the Supplement 

are ordered together. a special price is o: 

fered of $1.00 for the two. 

The American Classical League Servic: 
Bureau has for sale the following items 
previously published. Please order by 
number. 

MYTHOLOGY 
Mtmeographs 

83. A List of Books Dealing with Myth- 
ology Which Are Suitable for 
Young Pupils. 1 0c. 

84. Some Quotations from English Poe- 
try Which the Teacher May Connect 
with the Study of Classical Myth- 
ology. 10c. 

146. Games for Latin Clubs. Includes 
the ‘‘Mythological Baseball Game.” 
10c. 

354. A List of Expressions of Common 
Occurrence Which Can Be Adequate- 
ly Understood Only by a Know- 
ledge of Classical Mythology. 10c. 

416. A Banquet of the Gods. A guessing 
contest for pupils who are studying 
mythology. 10c. 

450. A List of the Mythological Char- 
acters in Vergil’s Aeneid Which the 
Pupil Should Know. 10c. 

507. A Day with the Muses. 
program. 10c. 

530. Stories from Mythology Told for 
You in Poetry. 10c. 

537. A Visit to Mount Olympus. Sug- 
gestions for a pageant dealing with 
the Roman gods and goddesses. 1 0c. 

540. A Project for the Odyssey. 5c. 


A suggested 


Supplements 


A List of Operas Based upon the 
Greek Myths. 10c. 

31. A List of Photographs and Prints 
Concerned with Classical Mythology. 
10c. 


be 


cuotes Vergil’s Aeneid IV, 412: 


Bulletins 

+. English Poems Dealing with Clas- 
sical Mythology. 25c. 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in 
English Poetry. 75c. 

LIST OF PICTURES ON CLASSICAL 

MYTHOLCGY AND ROMAN) RELIGION 
Prints, 3c each. 
Set V: 

1. Head of Jupiter 

2. The Mourning Athena 
3}. Minerva 
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Fotogna head of so-called Lemnian 
Athena 

Head of Apollo Beivedere 

D-ana of Versailles 

Neptune or Poseidon of Melos 
Mercury 

10. The Venus de Milo 

Mars in Repose 

Juno 

Pan Teaches a Boy to Play the Pipes 
1+. Apolio Drives the Horses of the Sun 
15. Pluto Carries 


The Muse Calliope 


Away Proserpina 


Circe Sces the Result of her Magic 

Power in Changing Human Beings 

into Swine 

Hercules Fights with the Hydra 

19. Hercules Assumes the Burden of Atlas, 
Holding the World on His Shoulders 

20. Bellerophon Attacks the Chimaera 

21. Deucalion and Pyrrha 

22. The Argo 

3. Jason Puts the Dragon to Sleep 

24. Orpheus and Eurydice 

25. The Trojan Horse 

26. Paris of Troy 

27. Paris Carries Helen Away 

28. Hector Bids His Wife and Son Fare- 
well 

29. Aeneas Carries His Father from the 
Flames of Troy 

30. Burning Incense to the Gods 

31. A Lar 

32. Vestal Virgins 

33. Aeneas Leaves Troy and Carries His 
Aged Father 

34. The Tragic End of the Dido Story 

ST. VALENTINE’'S DAY 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine's Day 
Program. 5c. 

422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 

10c. 
501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil Class. 
10c. 


A VALENTINE CARD 

The Service Bureau has an attractive 
new Valentine card with envelope. It is 
a white card with cupids and hearts in 
color. The in black and red, 
Improbe 
enor, quid non mortalia pectora cogts! 
Prices, 10: for 60c:; 25 for $1.25; 50 
for $2.25; 100 for $4.00. 


lettering, 


WASHINGTON’'S BIRTHDAY 
557. Suggestions for a Program on Feb- 
ruary 22. 10c. 


Tr 


